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Into a detailed discussion of the justice or injustice
of this last measure it is not possible to enter here,
but a few tentative remarks upon it arc necessary.
It may be premised that the issue has been somewhat
obscured by those writers who have regarded it as a
violation of the rights of property since it is obviously
permissible for Parliament to confiscate even private
possessions for the good of the state, and much more
so to apply the revenues of a corporate body, which
has ceased to do good work, to some other public
purpose. The real question is whether the mon-
asteries were or were not still valuable to the nation
at large. It may be regarded as certain that the
report of the commission of inquiry exaggerated the
vices and follies of the monks, though it did not
invent them, but it is none the less true that the time
for the abolition of monastic institutions as they then
existed had come. In the dark ages the patient toil
of the cloister, however misdirected at times, had
served to keep the lamp of learning alight, and
humanity owes a very real debt to the medieval
monks, but now the bright day of the Renaissance
had dawned, and the work of the monasteries had
ceased to be necessary or even beneficial to mankind.
A vast amount of wealth was devoted to the main-
tenance of a proportionately small number of men in
comparative idleness ; their very charity tended to
pauperise and to encourage the growing class of
" sturdy beggars," and their learning was to a great
extent obsolete and futile. Upon these grounds it
will be recognised by impartial minds that the dis-
solution of the monasteries was justifiable, while, at